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—by FRANCIS M. VERRILLI 





The problem of reorganizing our Courts continues to undergo careful 
study and thought, now by our Judicial Conference, headed by our own 
Chief Judge Albert Conway of the Court of Appeals. In a recent report 
issued by it, they recommend that no change be made in the present struc- 
ture of the Court of Appeals, the Appellate Divisions of the Supreme 
Court or in the Supreme Court itself. It does recommend, however, 
that the present State Court of Claims be merged into the Supreme Court, 
and that the present Judges of that Court be taken into the Supreme 
Court to fill out their unexpired terms, and thereafter that they stand 
for election to the Supreme Court. Some administrative changes are 
involved in the Court’s clerical personnel, but these present no insuperable 
difficulties. Of particular interest is the recommendation that the struc- 
ture of the present Surrogate’s Court remain unchanged. Much of the 
opposition to the recommendations of the Tweed Commission stemmed 
out of their proposal to integrate the Surrogate’s Court into the Supreme 
Court. As reported by the Judicial Conference, the work of the Sur- 
rogate’s Court is of a highly specialized nature and the clerks, law 
assistants and Court personnel, by the very nature of their work are 
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required to be expert in this branch of the law. It would not be in the 
public interest to effect a merger with the Supreme Court. 

The Conference suggests the abolition of the County Courts in the 
City of New York, and the Court of General Sessions in New York 
County, and that their work be merged into the Supreme Court. The 
report shows that in the past the Supreme Court has frequently assumed 
jurisdiction in criminal cases and that experienced judges can be assigned 
to hold the criminal parts as needed. This suggested reform also appears 
to be desirable. 

It is also proposed to merge the Courts of Special Sessions in the 
City of New York, and the Magistrate’s Court into one general Court 
having jurisdiction over misdemeanors and offenses, and here again the 
recommendations would seem to be in the public interest. 

The broadest and most comprehensive changes are embodied in their 
recommendations with respect to the creation of a new Family Court, 
which would encompass the work now done by the Domestic Relations 
Court, the Children’s Court and some of the work of the Magistrate’s 
Court and Special Sessions in relation to filiation proceedings. It would 
also take over some of the work of the Supreme Court in relation to 
divorce and separations and place it in the hands of judges who would 
give to this now ever-increasing social problem the full and careful 
attention which it deserves. 
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The full reading of the report is suggested to all, and your opinions 
and suggestions concerning the proposals will be carefully considered. 
The task is not one for the Judicial Conference alone, but should be 
shared by the Bar in general, and certainly by the Bar Associations. 

In keeping with our established policy of presenting interesting 
speakers at our monthly meetings it was our distinct pleasure at our 
November meeting to present the Hon. Simcha Pratt, Consul General in 
New York for Israel. Mr. Pratt, a member of the Israeli Bar, was 
educated in London, practiced law in Israel and then entered into public 
service, first as Consul General in Chicago and more recently in New 
York. In a very interesting and instructive talk he took us into the 
development of Israeli law, and showed its growth by adaptation from 
Turkish law, the English common law and in some instances from our 
own law on some constitutional questions. While it is true that few, 
if any, of us may have occasion to come into direct contact with Israeli 
law, nevertheless, it is most useful to have some insight into the legal 
processes of other nations and we are grateful to the speaker for his 
address. 

During the month of November the Sections on the Surrogate’s 
Court and Trials and Appeals held panel discussions in their respective 
fields. Despite the vagaries of the weather, it was gratifying to see so 
many of our members in attendance and demonstrates that we are alert 
in seeking to expand and improve our knowledge of current legal problems 
by an exchange of ideas and experiences. The Section programs will be 
offered to you from time to time and I commend them to you for 
your support. 

The end of the year is fast approaching and with it comes time to 
think about the festive seasons of Chanukah, Christmas, and the New 
Year. Since I shall not have another opportunity of extending to all 
of you my greetings I shall do so now by wishing for all of you and 
your cherished ones my warmest wishes for a Blessed Yuletide and a 
most healthy, prosperous and peaceful New Year. 


PROPOSE A FRIEND FOR MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE ASSOCIATION 


Fe TD 0.0 6 0500000 0600400505444n0400 $25. per year 
Active Membership up to 10 years in practice ..... 12. per year 
Junior Membership, first 5 years of practice ...... 5. per year 


All facilities, including use of law library, available to all members. 
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ADDRESS OF HON. BERNARD BOTEIN, 
PRESIDING JUSTICE, APPELLATE DIVISION, FIRST DEPARTMENT, 
AT SEVENTIETH ANNUAL DINNER, 

BROOKLYN BAR ASSOCIATION, DECEMBER 4, 1958 


With a life-long Brooklyn resident as chief architect, a blueprint 
has been drawn for a modern court system in this State. The Court 
Reorganization Plan, recently prepared by the Judicial Conference under 
the chairmanship of Chief Judge Albert Conway, has been submitted to 
the Governor and legislative leaders. I believe it is a fine plan, and 
that the Borough of Brooklyn should take great civic and professional 
pride in the fact that her favorite son has so ably and so wisely guided 
its formulation. 


In the past there has been a strong chorus of opposition to the very 
concept of any change in the court system. Swelling the chorus are 
the influential voices of judges, lawyers and legislators. Last year there 
were some who fought the so-called Tweed Plan bitterly, because it 
proposed some moderate changes. These men wanted the status quo of 
the courts preserved indefinitely, without the slightest change. Then 
certain organizations assailed Tweed at the other extreme—because his 
proposals didn’t go nearly far enough in recommending change. 


So that the most vocal defenders of continuing court decadence, 
and the most ardent advocates for remodeling, representing opposite 
extremes, raised their voices against the Tweed Plan. As a result, instead 
of a plan which may not have given us the best of all possible court 
systems but would have represented a good start in that direction, we 
got nothing. And the public was too confused to get indignant. As custo- 
dians of the court system, we should at least exert every effort to insure 
that the issues will be presented fairly and clearly to the people so that 
public opinion may be molded on an informed and knowledgeable basis. 


Now, this year the Judicial Conference is recommending what I 
consider to be an excellent program for the improvement of our courts. 
It represents the combined experience and the best judgment of the nine 
judges who constitute the Judicial Conference—namely, the Chief Judge 
of the Court of Appeals, the four Presiding Justices of the Appellate 
Divisions, and four distinguished Supreme Court justices who were 
selected by their colleagues on the trial bench, one from each Department. 
Although it may not seem perfect to some of us, we must all agree 
that it is the honest, hard-earned result of extended study and discussion. 
While some viewpoints were yielded or modified, others were doggedly 
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maintained. Speaking for myself, for example, certain features are 
missing that I thought should have been included; and there are some 
propossals in the Plan that I believe should have been left out. I am 
sure no nine lawyers in this room could agree on the ingredients of a 
program for court reorganization. Similarly, the nine judges constitut- 
ing the Judicial Conference had their differences of opinion, but resolved 
most of them after thorough consideration because most of us were con- 
vinced of the urgent need for a complete overhauling of our judicial 
system. On balance, it seems clear that, if adopted, this plan would 
improve court conditions in New York State immeasurably. 


I shall outline the Conference recommendations very briefly: The 
Conference has recommended for the State of New York an integrated 
court system. On the appellate level the Court of Appeals and Appellate 
Divisions would be continued as they now are. The State-wide trial court 
structure would have as its keystone the Supreme Court, unchanged, 
with general jurisdiction at law and in equity, a Surrogate’s Court spe- 
cializing in the administration of the estates of deceased persons and 
manned throughout the State by full-time judges. There would be a 
State-wide Family Court, with specialized services for the solution of 
all problems arising in the field of domestic relations. Cases involving 
the determination of marital status will still remain in the Supreme Court. 
The Family Court would absorb the present Domestic Relations Court 
in this city and the Children’s Court outside the City—but would be 
given much greater jurisdiction and more power than are presently en- 
joyed by those courts. The County Courts and Court of General Sessions 
in the city would be abolished, as would the Court of Claims, State-wide, 
and the jurisdiction and judges of these courts would be merged into the 
Supreme Court. 

I imagine most of you are greatly and immediately concerned with 
the administration of justice in the City of New York. The Conference 
has recommended for this City the creation of only two local courts, 
one for civil cases with upper monetary limits of $10,000 and one for 
criminal cases for the adjudication of criminal charges less than felonies. 
The City Court of the City of New York and the Municipal Court 
would be abolished, and their judges would become members of the new 
Civil Court. The Court of Special Sessions and the Magistrate’s Court 
would be abolished, and their judges would become judges of the 
new Cmiminal Court. I believe it is very difficult to justify con- 
tinuance of the overlapping, wasteful, confusing two levels in our 
so-called lower courts. 


For the communities outside the City of New York, the Conference 
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has recommended a County Court, manned by full-time judges, with 
civil jurisdiction and monetary limits of $10,000 and with full criminal 
jurisdiction. There is also provision for a uniform City Court structure 
in upstate localities, to be mandatory for the larger cities and optional 
with the small ones. There are presently over 50 separate City Court 
Acts for the various municipalities in the State, with widely differ- 
ing and confusing variations in jurisdiction, process, powers, tenure 
and compensataion of judges, and other important particulars. That 
much-criticized anachronism, the part-time judge, will be eliminated in 
the County Courts, Surrogate’s Courts, Family Courts and City Courts. 
I need not dilate on the dangers implicit in a system under which a 
part-time Surrogate can represent a client before a part-time County 
Judge one day, and the part-time County Judge appear before the part- 
time Surrogate the next day. 


Finally, and most important in the opinion of many critics of New 
York’s court system, in the rural areas a State-wide District Court 
would replace the present maze of local judicial offices. There would be 
one or more districts in each county. The composition of the districts 
will be determined by the Legislature, as will jurisdiction, venue, process, 
qualification and tenure of judges, these and other details to be pre- 
scribed on a uniform basis. The plan would eliminate from the court 
system all of the various police courts, justices of the peace courts, police 
justices and other local tribunals outside New York City—together with 
over 2,000 judges who man these courts and who function without any 
standard requirements of training and experience, and without any cen- 
tralized supervision whatsoever. 

So much for the court structure. The Conference has also recom- 
mended a strong, unified administration over all the courts of the State, 
something sadly lacking in our present court system. Presently every 
court in the State is virtually autonomous and subject to little if any 
administrative supervision. No businessman would ever think of con- 
ducting a State-wide enterprise in this fashion; and the efficiency of 
our court system necessarily suffers from the absence of some central 
coordinating agency exercising administrative authority. Under the 
Conference Plan the Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals would be 
head of the State juidical system. But, of course, he couldn’t personally 
perform all of the necessary administrative duties in as populous a 
State as New York. It should be borne in mind that the First Judicial 
Department in New York disposes of more judicial business than the 
entire State of New Jersey. The Conference has therefore recommended 
that under the over-all executive direction of the Chief Judge the super- 
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vision of the courts will be lodged in the first instance in the four 
Appellate Divisions acting through their Presiding Justices, and in ac- 
cordance with such general standards and policies as may be formulated 
by the Judicial Conference for general application throughout the State. 
The Judicial Conference, as a State-wide body, would among other 
things fix the standards and qualifications for nonjudicial personnel, 
collect, compile and publish judicial statistics, and promulgate general 
administrative rules for matters transcending purely local consideration. 

Presently the fiscal affairs of the various courts in the State are be- 
ing handled in a variety of ways, with no consistent pattern, presenting a 
State-wide hodge-podge that once again would never be countenanced in 
any business organization. The Court of Appeals is financed exclusively 
by the State, upon a budget submitted to and approved by the Legislature. 
The Supreme Court is financed partially by the State and partially by 
the City in the City of New York, and initially by the State with charge- 
backs to the counties outside the City. Local courts are financed by the 
county and lesser governmental subdivisions upstate, and by the City in 
the City of New York. Furthermore, in the City of New York some 
courts have what is known as mandate powers; they can fix their own 
budget, the salaries of the nonjudicial personnel and other expenses, and 
the City is required to pay. 

To install some order and secure some uniformity and consistency 
in the appropriations for salaries and other expenses of the courts through- 
out the State, the Conference has recommended that although each court 
will initially prepare its own budget as it now does, it will be required 
hereafter to forward it to the Conference before any further action can 
be taken upon it. Simultaneously, a copy will also be forwarded to the 
appropriate Appellate Division. After receiving any comment or sug- 
gestion that the Appellate Division may care to make concerning the 
budget, the Judicial Conference will consider it, and then forward it, 
together with its own comments or suggestions, to the proper appropriat- 
ing body. This division of responsibility complements the administrative 
features above discussed, which contemplate local supervision by the Ap- 
pellate Divisions and over-all State administration and planning by the 
Judicial Conference. 

The Conference has made two alternative recommendations concern- 
ing the all-important rule-making power. One continues the present 
initial power to regulate practice and procedure in the Legislature, under 
which the Legislature may delegate that power to the courts on such terms 
as it may provide. The second, and the one I personally advocate, 
recommends a direct constitutional grant of all initial power to regulate 
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court practices and procedure to the Court of Appeals, vesting in that 
court the authority to delegate in whole or in part to the Appellate Divi- 
sion or the Judicial Conference. Under this alternative, the power of 
rule-making would of course be subject to revision by the Legislature. 
But it would shift the initial burden to the court, making the court- 
adopted rules subject to whatever revisions the Legislature may see fit to 
make. It must be understood that the rule-making power as we speak 
of it here contemplates not only the promulgation of rules such as are 
contained in our Rules of Civil Practice; but also the whole subject of 
court practice and procedure generally, including provisions on that sub- 
ject now covered by the Civil Practice Act, and other procedural provi- 
sions which have heretofore been established by legislation. The draft- 
ing and passage of the numerous technical practice and procedure bills 
that are presented to the Legislature each year comprise only one small 
part of the agenda for each relatively brief legislative session. As a result 
of the perennial patching by the Legislature, we now have a confusing, 
crazy-quilt code of practice and procedure. It is my considered opinion 
that we would do better to leave the initiative in this matter to the judges, 
perhaps in consultation with the bar. They would treat this very staff 
of our professional lives as one of their major concerns, and give the 
subject unceasing study and attention all through the year, applying an 
expertise bred out of first-hand experience. 


The Conference has also recommended a broad Constitutional provi- 
sion permitting the transfer of cases from the Supreme and County 
Courts to courts of lesser jurisdiction. Under this recommendation, any 
verdict or judgment in the court to which the case is transferred would 
not be limited by a lower monetary jurisdiction in that court—in other 
words, the lower court will have complete authority to dispose of the 
litigation, even if the demand in the case exceeds the monetary limita- 
tions of its own jurisdiction. This proposal is designed to equalize case 
loads in the respective courts by weeding out cases instituted in a higher 
court which should have been brought in a court of lower jurisdiction. 


These recommendations for the establishment of a new court system 
of course envisage the merger or abolition of a number of presently exist- 
ing courts. To accomplish the transition as comfortably as possible, it is 
recommended that the judges of the merged courts become judges with 
courts assuming their jurisdiction for the remainder of their terms. The 
non-judicial personnel of merged or abolished courts would be assigned 
to such duties as their experience and abilities indicate, with most careful 
regard for the personal and economic factors involved, and an effort to 
minimize the hardships and discomforts of the necessary dislocations. 
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It will be noted that provision has been made for a separate, State- 
wide Family Court. I personally regard this court as the most important 
One in the entire judicial structure. The ideal Family Court judge 
should acquire at least some working acquaintance with many sciences 
and disciplines other than the law. This will require constant study and 
exposure, that will probably be better secured by a judge sitting regularly 
in a court devoted solely to family problems than by one assigned occa- 
sionally to a family part in a court of broad general jurisdiction. The 
Family Court will also require procedures, personnel and physicial facili- 
ties not common to any other court to render basic adjunct services, such 
as psychological, sociological and the like. It will affect more people 
more momentously than any other court in the State. As such, it should 
be given a status that will assure for it the extraordinary facilities that 
its importance will merit. 


There are a number of other less important proposals which I need 
not explain here tonight. I have outlined what I regard as the major 
recommendations. The Judicial Conference did not assume to cast its 
report in the form of Constitutional amendment or proposed legislation. 
This is more appropriately the function of the Legislature. The Confer- 
ence has endeavored to make its recommendations as clear and explicit 
as possible so that the Legislature can prepare its bills without difficulty. 
If the Legislature sees fit to approve any of these recommendations, it 
will thus be afforded a broad discretion in drafting the implementing 
legislation or Constitutional amendment. It also will not be placed in the 
position of accepting or rejecting the entire program, as an indivisible 
package. As drafted, the Plan lends itself easily to addition or subtrac- 


tion of most important features of a court system. The parts are not 
organically interdependent. 


Now, what part should the organized bar and the individual lawyer 
play in this latest thrust for court improvement? A bar association is 
sometimes required to decide whether it is truly a professional association 
or nothing more than a trade union. Sometimes the decision is difficult. 
For example, it may seem superficially to require a choice between the 
best interests of the members of the association and the best interests of 
the public. On that question I believe that, ultimately, whatever is not 
good for the public is not good for our profession. 


What puzzles me about the past attitudes of most lawyers and most 
bar associations in this State—attitudes ranging from apathy to downright 
hostility—is that every responsible plan submitted to date has offered 
great advantages to the bar and improved conditions for the practice of 
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law. Why should lawyers wish to continue practicing law amid a con- 
fusing maze of courts, with overlapping jurisdictions and pitfalls and 
snares for the unwary? Is the practice of the law made happier or more 
economical by bad housekeeping in the courts? Are we better off because 
of poor administration or no administration at all? Is calendar conges- 
tion a pleasant thing to explain to clients who are impatiently awaiting 
trial? Do you relish the endless hours you must spend, as must judges, 
ferreting out the meaning of so many sections of the Civil Practice Act 
and reconciling them with one another? 


I can’t understand the bar’s apathy or hostility to even a threshold 
consideration of any proposal to improve court conditions. I can under- 
stand that a judge who gives himself completely to his duties must be 
sustained by the belief that those duties are significant and that his court 
is important in the judicial heirarchy. Such a belief often stokes his 
sense of dedication and enlarges his usefulness as a public servant. So 
I can understand why he will resist any attempt to change the structure 
of his court, and honestly reject the most convincing proof that such a 
change will be beneficial. In a sense, his ox is being gored. But so far 
as the lawyer is concerned, there is no personal loss from improved court 
structures and procedure. On the contrary, the slow, ponderous beast of 
burden that has been his means of livelihood is being replaced by a 
brave new modern vehicle—for his own comfort and convenience. 


Perhaps the lawyer flees instinctively from the scrutiny of any plan 
that threatens to strip him of any of his hard-found expertise. Galbraith, 
in his provocative book, “The Affluent Society”, puts it this way: 


“Therefore we adhere, as though to a raft, to those ideas which 
represent our understanding. This is a prime manifestation of vested 
interest. For a vested interest in understanding is more preciously 
guarded than any other treasure. It is why men react, not infre- 
quently with something akin to religious passion, to the defense of 
what they have so laboriously learned.” 


Enough of stressing our immediate self-interest. There are times 
when a situation must be viewed through bifocal glasses—the near lens 
for the present, the far lens for the future. In its far view this Asso- 
ciation must be more than a spokesman for the interests of its members. 
With its distinguished and brilliant roster it should be an organization 
completely devoted to the public interest. We men of law are privileged 
to practice no ordinary trade or private occupation, but rather what Elihu 
Root termed “the public profession of the law”. Woodrow Wilson per- 
ceived the identity of the client we serve when he told lawyers, “You 
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are not a mere body of expert business advisors in the field of civil law 
or a mere body of expert advocates for those who get entangled in the 
meshes of the criminal law. You are the servants of the public, of the 
state itself.” 


For the legal profession, perhaps more than any other, cannot be 
bound by the narrow provincialism and secular self-interest that might 
be tolerated in a calling less touched with the public interest. The intro- 
version of the medieval guilds laid the seed of their destruction, when 
they tried to turn back the tides of progress at the time of the Industrial 
Revolution. In our time, the intricate interlacing of society calls more 
and more for farsighted vision from the legal profession, which has 
always furnished leaders in public life in far greater proportion than its 
limited numbers would require. And the requirement for such leader- 
ship becomes particularly pointed when the social need is concerned with 
the structure and administration of the courts in which lawyer and judge 
are the high priests. If we cannot unite and point the way here, we 
have become indeed a waning communal force. 


Now, from the judiciary, we have a proposal that can serve as a rally- 
ing point. The bar has an opportunity to improve it, and then to support 
and lead in securing its enactment. If we fail here, we forfeit our right 
to shape public opinion or to be influential in matters affecting the courts. 
If we recognize our obvious responsibility here, we may convince the 
people who have looked to us for leadership in this and other fields— 
sometimes of late without result—that we are still aware of our respon- 
sibilities and able to carry them out. I exhort you in the public interest, 
and in our own self-interest, not to fail this time. 


Job Opportunities for Young Attorneys in Various 
Departments of the Federal Government 
The American Law Student Association has published a 50-page 


pamphlet describing job opportunities for young attorneys in the various 
departments of the Federal Government. 


Copies may be obtained from the Association at 1155 E. 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. The cost is ten cents. Thirty-three government 
departments are covered by the pamphlet. 
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Court Street Echoes —by MAXINE K. DUBERSTEIN 


PRIZE WINNER 


If you’ve noticed the exceptionally large numbers of men following 
BENJAMIN GROBERG, former Secretary to JupGE MacCrate, you prob- 
ably assumed they were after him to discuss some fine point of law. But 
as you watch him proceed along Court Street, you notice several gentle- 
men fingering the lapel of Ben’s suit jacket; others examine the cloth 
of his suit. Ben shakes his head negatively and walks on. This has 
been a daily occurrence for the past few weeks. Want the explanation? 


At the annual pre-election night shin-dig of the Twenty Five Club, the 
famed charitable organization with only twenty-five members (among 
them B.B.A. members Max Danzic, CoMMISSIONER JuLIus HELFAND, 
and Hon. Maurice Bernuarpt), the prizes won by the guests are 
sought-after awards. Ben Groserc held a lucky number and emerged 
the winner of a $150 made-to-order suit. Everybody wants to see the 
new garment! We understand that Ben has gone for the fittings and 
delivery will be made shortly. 


HONORARY CITIZENS OF GREENPOINT 


The above mention of the much beloved Jupce JoHN MacCrate 
brings to mind the fact that when the Greenpoint YMCA announced 
that he was the very special Guest of Honor at their December 2nd func- 
tion, and all Citizens of Greenpoint were honoring their Number One 
Citizen, reservations to be included among their number came from 
every corner of the entire Borough. 


SERVICE TO COMMUNITY AND PROFESSION 


How many times have you heard the saying to the effect that when 
you want something accomplished, ask a busy man to do it. . . . It seems 
to be true, especially in the case of Epwarp B. Bermas, of the firm of 
Lewis, RassNER & Bermas. “PETE”, in addition to being the new Presi- 
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dent of Congregation Beth Elohim (Garfield Temple), has agreed to 
serve as a new member of the Committee on Character and Fitness for 
the 2nd and 10th Judicial Districts of Applicants for Admission to the Bar. 


Also in this category is PAULINE J. MALTER, Secretary of the N.Y.C. 
Planning Commission. In addition to her many, many official chores, 
she has accepted the Chairmanship of the Brooklyn Women’s Bar Asso- 
ciation’s Annual Testimonial Dinner-Dance honoring the recently elected, 
re-elected and appointed members of the Brooklyn Judiciary on Febru- 
ary 8th in the Grand Ballroom of the St. George. A lady’s age is her 
own business (and Ray REISLER has heard us voice our objection to the 
N. Y. State Bar Association’s membership application which bases dues 
on the data) but, we gals point with pride on this coming celebration of 
the 40th Anniversary of the founding of the Brooklyn Women’s Bar 
Association. 


“NATIONAL INTER-PROFESSIONAL CODE FOR PHYSICIANS 
AND ATTORNEYS” 


That’s the impressive title of a four page report adopted by the 
American Medical Association-American Bar Association Liaison Com- 
mittee. In the Preamble, the suggested rules of conduct state that the 
Code “will serve its purpose if it promotes the public welfare, improves 
the practical working relationships of the two professions, and facilitates 
the administration of justice.” 


The Code urges the members of each profession to treat the mem- 
bers of the other with dignity and respect, and “constitutes the recogni- 
tion that, with the growing inter-relationship of medicine and law, it is 
inevitable that physicians and attorneys will be drawn into steadily in- 
creasing association.” 


When we read the last quotation, it called to mind a very delightful 
evening at the home of Dr. and Mrs. Leon Levitt. Mrs. L. is also 
known as PAuLa Levitt, a member of this Association. Most of the 
guests were either Doctors or Lawyers, and one Architect. Although the 
Code had not been distributed at that time, the AMA and ABA Liaison 
Committee would have enjoyed the good will engendered that night. 
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The New Supreme Court Site and Its Past 
—by JAMES F. WATERS 


FOREWORD by GLADYS M. DORMAN 


One day in November I was looking at the new Supreme Court build- 
ing and wondering when the Supreme Court, the Surrogate’s Court, and 
the County Clerk’s Office would move into the new building. Then I started 
to think about all the buildings and people who occupied them in the past 
and I decided to find out about the history of this area. I went to the 
County Clerk’s Office, which is a veritable gold mine of information. 


After I consulted with Joseph B. Whitty, the County Clerk, and 
James A. Kelly, the Deputy County Clerk and official Borough Historian, 
they referred me to James F. Waters, head of the Historical Division. 
Mr. Waters who is a scholar with an intense interest in the history of 
Brooklyn, received his B.A. degree from St. Francis College, his M.A. 
degree from New York University and is now working for his Doctorate. 
I knew that he had, under the auspices of the County Clerk’s Office, pre- 
pared the research material on this subject and I persuaded Mr. Whitty, 
Mr. Kelly and Mr. Waters to allow us to publish this article which I 
felt would be of interest to attorneys. 


* * * 


THE NEW SUPREME COURT SITE 


The area which will encompass the Civic Center is a superblock 
bounded by Joralemon Street, Court Street, Fulton Street, Johnson Street 
and Adams Street was originally composed of four blocks. These four 
blocks were originally included in the patent granted to Adries Hudde 
by William Kieft, Governor of the New Netherlands Colony and Director- 
General of the Dutch West India Company on September 12, 1645 in a 
document recorded in Liber I, page 249 of Conveyances now in the 
Historical Archives of the Kings County Clerk. It might be of interest 
to attorneys to see the original description. 


“Upon Long Island, over against the fort (at New Amsterdam), 
lying to the southwest of Jan Manje, and to the south or behind/the 
maize-land of Frederick Lubbertsen, and to the easterly side against 
Claes Cornelissen Mentelaer, stretching in front at the water or river 
side from the land of said Mentelaer to the land of said Manje 
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southwest by south 72 rod, next the land of said Manje to the afore- 
said maize-land, south southeast and betwixt south by east 245 rods, 
along the maize-land east by west 40 rods, and further through the 
woods to the land of the aforesaid Mentelaer, north by east well so 
northerly 145 rods, all along the land of the aforesaid Mentelaer to 
the first beginning due northwest 156 rods, mounting together to 37 
morgen, 247 rods.” 


Adries Hudde was a member of Director Van Twiller’s Council in 
1633 and as an enterprising and prominent citizen of New Amsterdam, 
followed the example of the Director and dabbled in real estate. His 
occupation as “town surveyor” afforded him unusual opportunities. In 
1636 with Wolfert Gerritsen he purchased several flats on Long Island 
since occupied by the town of Flatbush and Flatlands. In 1638 he be- 
came the owner of a fine plantation on Manhattan Island, near Corlear’s 
Hook. He was actively engaged for several years as commissary at Fort 
Nassau on the South River, where in 1646, he purchased for the West 
India Company the site of what is now Philadelphia (Brodhead’s Hist. 
N. Y., Vol. I, p. 426). 


Andries Hudde never occupied his property in Brooklyn and during 
the seventeenth century there were several conveyances of portions of 
this property. However, the land area which is the site of the new 
Supreme Court Building eventually came into the possession of three 
families notable in Brooklyn’s history, namely, the Remsens, the Pier- 
ponts, and the Johnsons. 


The Remsens and the Pierponts owned the lands on the west, or 
harbor-side of Fulton Street. Accordingly, they conveyed to the City of 
Brooklyn the triangular block on which the Borough Hall is located. The 
Johnsons had title to the lands on the west of Fulton Street where the 
Supreme Court is located. 


A book could be written about the history of the Remsen Mansion, 
how the British used it as a hospital during the Revolution and how it 
was afterwards occupied successively by William Cutting, Robert Fulton’s 
partner in the steamboat business; and then by Fanning C. Tucker, ex- 
Mayor Jonathan Trotter and William S. Packer. Later it became the site 
of Grace Church. Also, in 1764 Philip Livingston became the owner 
of an extensive portion of the old Remsen estate and Livingston Mansion 
was the scene of the meeting between Washington and his generals when 
the decision was made to withdraw from Long Island. Then the British 
came and turned it into a naval hospital. Then on April 29, 1803 the 
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mansion was conveyed to Teunis Joralemon and the mansion became the 
Jorelamon House and was dismantled at the opening of Hicks Street. 
While this area not in the superblock we are discussing, its history is 
part of the local scene. 


A certain nostalgia overcomes one who is even slightly acquainted 
with Brooklyn’s past, if he leafs through the pages of the Block Indices 
of Conveyances now in the custody of the Kings County Clerk. The 
famous figures who conveyed parcels of land on Blocks 144 and 139, the 
site of the Supreme Court Building lives once more. 

Let us take a look at the sheets for Block 144 bounded by Fulton, 
Myrtle and Adams Streets. There you will find Carell Debeavois, Brook- 
lyn’s first school teacher, buying land from Barne and Hillike Sleght on 
July 19, 1704 and May 1, 1706. If you look a little further you will find 
a declaration for June 12, 1829 made by four families who gave their 
names to Brooklyn’s Streets—Duffield, Prince, Lawrence and Willoughby. 


Let us look at some of the others. W. L. Johnson to Henry C. 
Conkling, Nov. 20, 1848; Samuel R. and Elizabeth Johnson to Henry C. 
Murphy, July 20, 1850; Alexander and Mary J. McCue to Richard M. 
Hooley, May 11, 1868; to Edgar M. Cullen, June 26, 1868; to Germania 
Savings Bank, May 1, 1873 and to Felix Campbell, October 11, 1880; 
Louis C. Behman to Ernestine Behman and Richard Kyle to James Hyde, 
July 3, 1879; Andrew P. Coates to the Brooklyn Citizen; Absalom W. 
and Cornelia E. Dieter to Charles Arbuckle, April 9, 1889; A. W. Dieter 
to Frank A. and Adolphus E. Steven, March 20, 1891; Jas. Sweet to 
Abram Abrams, Aug. 25, 1891; Oberlander and Brix to the Williams- 
burgh Brewing Company (Limited) ; Isabella Everson to Hanan & Son; 
the Johnsons and Purdy to John F. Morrissey, Jr.; and Pietarkowsky 
and Altman to the Apollo Musical Club, August 8, 1894. 


When we examine Block 139 bounded by Washington, Johnson, 
Myrtle and Adams Streets and bisected by Flood’s Alley, we become part 
of America’s history of literature. Walter Whitman, one of the editors 
of the Brooklyn Eagle and the author of the justly famed Leaves of Grass, 
had originally been a carpenter and here we see him up to his old practice 
of buying property, reconditioning it and reselling it for profit. On De- 
cember 24, 1824 he bought from Evan M. and Maria L. Johnson, and on 
January 23, 1826 he sells it back to Evan Johnson. 


In this same Block, Peter Turner, whose relation to St. James Pro- 
Cathedral needs no retelling here, and Margaret Turner convey to Isaac 
Rapalye on July 6, 1827. Later on July 20, 1832 a conveyance is made 
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to the Rector, Church Wardens and Vestrymen of Saint John’s Church 
by Evan M. and Maria Johnson. Henry C. Murphy buys land from 
John Dixon and Jacob Carpenter on January 11, 1837. 


One of the largest real estate deals on the block was consummated 
on April 30, 1887 when the Brooklyn Daily Eagle bought its property 
from Edgar M. Cullen, the widow of Abner C. Keeney, Alexander Mc- 
Cue and the widow and executors of William C. Kingsley; and then 
another conveyance from the widow and heirs of William C. Kingsley 
to the Brooklyn Eagle was made on February 3, 1888. 


There are other transactions too numerous to mention. 


The development of the area which is the site of the new courthouse 
is most graphically demonstrated by Butt’s Farm-Line Map of Brooklyn, 
1846, and the atlases of the City of Brooklyn for the years 1855, 1874, 
1880, 1893 and 1896, and for the Borough of Brooklyn for 1916 and 
1929. These are a valuable part of the Historical Archives of the Kings 
County Clerk’s Office. 


Butt’s Farm-Line Map of Brooklyn merely shows that the Remsen 
and Pierpont families had extensive holdings converging upon Borough 
Hall from the shore of the harbor, and that J. B. Johnson owned the 
large tract from the eastern side of Fulton Street to the Navy Yard. 
Hence the new building itself and most of the park area is situated on 
his property. 

If we scan William Perris’s Map of the City of Brooklyn for 1855, 
the notable features of the area are the Episcopal Church located on the 
later site of the Brooklyn Eagle Building, and the school contiguous to it 
and facing on Flood’s Alley; the Central Bank on the triangular tip of 
Washington and Fulton Streets; the Adams Street Coal Yard extending 
from Fulton to Adams with its adjacent offices from 327 to 347 Fulton 
Street. Of course, there was the solitary City Hall on its three-sided 
block, devoid of other buildings just as it is today. We see the Washing- 
ton-Johnson-Adams-Myrtle block tightly packed with frame and brick 
buildings, while the Fulton-Myrtle-Adams block has a large expanse of 
undeveloped land from 347 to 358 Fulton extending through to Adams 
Street. 


However, when we examine the 1880 Atlas, Volume 5, plate F, we 
are impressed by the remarkable development in 25 years particularly in 
the area described above as undeveloped. When we walk up Fulton Street 
from the corner of Fulton and Adams, we pass the Park Theater, the 
Germania Savings Bank (later Fulton Savings) ; the Halse Building where 
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the Dime Savings Bank was located; the Commercial Bank, the Fulton 
Bank and the National City Bank. In back of these but fronting on 
Adams Street is the Volk Theater and on the corner of Washington and 
Johnson was the Brooklyn Theater. By now on Washington Street, mid- 
way between Myrtle and Johnson is the Post Office. 


In Bromley’s Atlas for 1893 we see further changes. While the 
Park Theater is still there, the Arbuckle Building has replaced the Halse 
Building, the Volk’s Theater has been replaced by Hyde and Behman’s, 
the Brooklyn Eagle has taken over the site formerly occupied by the 
Brooklyn Theater, the Post Office has moved to the other side of John- 
son Street on Washington and the Court Room has already been estab- 
lished on Adams Street 85 feet up from Myrtle. 

In the Belcher-Hyde Atlas of 1918 we note the exodus of some 
tenants and the advent of others. The Brooklyn Daily Citizen has been 
established and the Standard Union has become the press rival of the 
Eagle setting up its shop on the opposite corner of Washington and 
Johnson Streets. The Adams Street Court has become the 149th Pre- 
cinct Police Station and Jail. 

In the 1929 B. Belcher Hyde Desk Atlas we see more changes, The 
Brooklyn Daily Citizen Building, the Arbuckle Building, the Standard 
Union Building and the Police Precinct remain. However the Park 
Building has been extended through from Fulton to Adams Street; the 
Fulton Savings Bank has been constructed next door to the Park Build- 
ing, the Tivoli Theater replaced the Olympic with an additional entrance 
on Myrtle Avenue, and the Brooklyn Daily Eagle mushroomed out and 
occupied all the north side of Block 139 on both sides of Flood’s Alley, 
fronting on Johnson Street. 

And that is essentially how the entire area remained until the build- 
ings were razed to construct the Civic Center. As I have tried to demon- 
strate the site of the new Supreme Court Building has had a history of 


tradition and its new occupants will continue to add honor to the history 
of Brooklyn. 


PROPOSE A FRIEND FOR MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE ASSOCIATION 


Aieive TORI oss ccd dines aaubes eeabceacen: $25. per year 
Active Membership up to 10 years in practice ...... 12. per year 
Junior Membership, first 5 years of practice ...... 5. per year 


All facilities, including use of law library, available to all members. 
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Advance Sheet Quiz _.,, x. rreperick Gross 


1. Is defendant guilty of violation of Sunday laws where he per- 
mits public to use automatic laundromat, neither defendant or any em- 
ployee being present? Yes ( ) No ( ) 


2. Defendant was accused of importing narcotics, and submitted to 
flouroscopic examination which showed foreign object in stomach. Does 
administration of emetic constitute unlawful search and seizure? 


Yes ( ) No ( ) 


3. Does party, who voluntarily takes witness stand in his own behalf 
in civil action, waive privilege against compulsory self-incrimination ? 
Yes ( ) No ( ) 


4. Is real estate developer liable in damages and injunction for di- 
verting and discharging surface waters on adjoining property? 


Yes ( ) No ( ) 


5. May life tenant of residence, destroyed by hurricane, deduct en- 
tire loss for income tax purposes? Yes ( ) No ( ) 


6. May plaintiff recover for heart attack resulting from being chased 
by defendants’ bull, bull not having made contact with plaintiff ? 


Yes ( ) No ( ) 


7. Is widow, after annulment for fraud of second marriage, rein- 
stated to prior status, for purposes of social security benefits? 
Yes ( ) No ( ) 


8. Is Y.M.C.A., a membership corporation, a “club” within the mean- 
ing of zoning ordinance permitting erection of a clubhouse? 
Yes ( ) No ( ) 


9. Is attorney having custody of corporate client’s books and rec- 
ords required to produce them in response to subpoena duces tecum? 
Yes ( ) No ( ) 


10. Does city ordinance authorizing housing inspector to enter and 
examine any premises and fix penalty if refused, violate constitutional 
provisions against unreasonable searches? 


Yes ( ) No ( ) 
(Answers at page 86) 
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Panorama of Legal Publications 
—by THEODORE PEARLE, Editor 


ALCOHOLISM AND BLOOD TESTS 


Sober Sam Smith and his equally sober friend, John Jones, walk into 
a bar where the former downs six cocktails in as many minutes while 
the latter drinks but one cocktail of the same variety. Smith walks out 
as erect as he had entered but Jones reels out, raving and roaring. Blood 
tests conclusively claim “Smith, sober; Jones, drunk.” Truth or fiction? 
Truth, says the author of “Misinterpretation of Blood Tests for Alcoholic 
Intoxication” in “Current Medicine for Attorneys”, Vol. V, No. 21, 
pp. 30-34 (September 1958), an article based on a scientific study of 
alcoholic tolerance and its many ramifications. 


Readers who may be confronted with related problems in negligence 
cases, assault cases or more serious criminal cases will find some scientific 
laboratory findings of blood alcohol determinative of civil or criminal 
liability discussed by the author. At least, it can lead you to the basic 
clues to a more profound study of the pertinent perplexing problems: 
the three recognized levels of blood tests for alcoholic content; means of 
corroborating or disproving the “three level” tests; collateral attack on 
the findings of these tests, and erroneous post-mortem tests. 


An interesting facet is the study of the “hangover” especially in the 
instance where absolutely no alcohol is manifested by the blood test, yet 
the individual exhibits “such mental and physical incoordination that he 
can be considered under the influence of a post-alcoholic depression.” 


CRIMINAL LAW 


Erle Stanley Gardner of “Perry Mason” fame, and member of the 
California Bar pleads the cause of the innocently convicted man in an 
easy-to-read article, “The Court of Last Resort”, appearing in “Cornell 
Law Quarterly” Fall, 1958, Vol. 44, No. 1, pp. 27-37. Taking as his 
thesis the miscarriage of justice “when a guilty man is wrongfully ac- 
quitted as it is when an innocent man is wrongfully convicted”, Mr. 
Gardner attacks our criminal justice system and condemns it as not being 
“the smooth-functioning, infallible machine which the people like to think 
it is.” 
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Among the remedies suggested by the author are: the upgrading of 
criminal investigators, the improvement of investigating techniques, adop- 
tion of post-conviction remedies which allow review of factual mistakes of 
juries and a better understanding of the problems of penology “so that 
the 95% of prison inmates who will ultimately be released will be better 
men when they walk down the prison stairs than when they walked up.” 


JUDICIAL POWERS OF ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES 


As practicing attorneys some of us daily recognize the fact that hear- 
ings before administrative agencies are becoming more frequent and more 
controversial in nature. Undoubtedly, this development leads us on occa- 
sion to inquire “To What Extent Should Administrative Agencies Exer- 
cise Judicial Powers?” This very query was subject of this year’s Ross 
Prize Essay Contest of the American Bar Association won by Roy L. 
Cole of the Texas Bar. His prize-winning essay, entitled “Administrative 
Agencies and Judicial Power” may be found in the Association’s Journal, 
44 A.B.A. J. 953-956; 1003-1006 (Oct. 1958). 


Following a brief, historical review of the development of adminis- 
trative law, the author classifies the various agencies according to form, 
function, operational organization or degree of independence, assigning 
the leading agencies such as ICC, SEC, FPC, FTC, NLRB, VA, Tax 
Court and Social Security to their proper category. Throughout his 
essay Mr. Cole maintains a firm stand on allowing administrative exer- 
cise of judicial powers by the so-called “benefit agencies”, the industry- 
regulatory bodies, and those agencies which are regulatory in intent but 
prosecutory in form. But even as to such agencies, the author advocates 
the transfer of their adjudicatory powers to the Courts as soon as they 
have developed a generally accepted body of precedent. 


In other types of administrative agency (Tax Court, Immigration 
and Naturalization and others regulating matters involving life, liberty 
and freedom of speech and communication) the author advocates the 
denial of judicial power. The reading of this essay in its entirety is 
recommended to our readers who may be interested in a practical study 
of the consequences of an “over-rigid application of the separation of 
powers doctrine” in our modern governmental structure. 
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LABOR LAWYERS 


In the November, 1958 issue of the “American Bar Association 
Journal” (Vol. 44, No. 11, pp. 1056-1061) Robert M. Segal of the Massa- 
chusetts Bar takes up the cudgels for the labor lawyer. His interesting 
article, “Labor Law: The Case for the Union Lawyer”—a reply to Senator 
John F. Kennedy’s “Union Racketeering: The Responsibility of the Bar” 
(44 American Bar Association Journal 437, May, 1958)—emphasizes 
the important role of the labor lawyer in the rendition of valuable serv- 
ices to clients, to government and to the community in general. 


The author estimates that only about five hundred lawyers of the 
200,000 members of the Bar in this country are labor union attorneys and 
indicates that a recent survey indicates that whereas the median income 
in 1954 for all lawyers in the United States was approximately $7,835, 
the average income enjoyed by the labor lawyer approximated $12,500 
per annum. 


Stigmatized by non-union lawyers and the general public, the labor 
lawyer is oft criticized by the very labor union whom he represents as a 
highly-paid “necessary evil.” Mr. Segal appeals to the Bar for a better 
understanding of the specialized services of the labor lawyer: court liti- 
gation for unions, appearances before administrative agencies, approval 
and administration of collective bargaining agreements, interpretation of 
union constitutions, drafting labor legislation, preparation of economic and 
statistical data, and public relations services at lectures, debates, legisla- 
tive and administrative committees. 


* * »* 


TAXATION AND LEGAL FEES 


Your client, Mr. “X”, in receipt of your statement for legal services 
rendered, seeks to deduct your fee from his individual tax return. May 
he? What would be the effect on income tax deductibility if “X” were 
a corporation? These are but some of the interesting questions answered 
by Robert M. Winokur in “The Brief Case” (published by the Bar As- 
sociation of San Francisco), Vol. 8, No. 5, pp. 13,ff. in a concise article 
entitled, “What Attorney Fees May Be Deducted By Clients From Their 
Income Tax Returns.” 


Mr. Winokur explains how a nominal fee of only $100 if not deduct- 
ible may result in a corporate client paying from approximately $150 
to $220 of income before taxes and in the case of an individual or an 
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estate or trust from approximately $125 to as much as $1,185. Since, 
as the author points out, there appears to be no specific reference in the 
Internal Revenue Code to attorneys’ fees as such, examination must be 
made of the more general provisions of the Code, e.g., Sections 162 (a), 
212, 262 and 263. 


Among the routine legal services cited as possible deductible busi- 
ness expenses are: 1. bill collecting, 2. preparation of corporate notices 
and minutes, 3. preparation of contracts for purchase or sale of goods, 
4. determining business tax liability, 5. contesting a business tax assess- 
ment, 6. defending a suit for damages caused by negligence of employees, 
7. appearances before administrative agencies such as the SEC, ICC, etc., 
8. defending a malpractice suit against a doctor or lawyer, 9. defending 
a corporation against a stockholder’s derivative suit, and 10. defending 
an anti-trust suit. 


A fairly safe “rule of thumb” indicates that payments for legal 
services in purely personal matters are not deductible, e.g., preparation 
of wills, suits for damages for personal injuries not relating to the per- 
son’s trade or business; marital property settlement agreements; divorce 
and separation actions; personal residence leases or arranging personal 
loans. 


Answers to Advance Sheet Quiz 


. NO —178 N.Y.S. 2d 313 
NO —258 F. 2d 754 
YES—178 N.Y.S. 2d 135 
YES—178 N.Y.S. 2d 105 
YES—256 F. 2d 533 

NO —142 A. 2d 263 

NO —161 F. Supp. 905 

. YES—178 N.Y.S. 2d 190 
. YES—178 N.Y.S. 2d 172 
. NO —151 N. E. 2d 523 


SOMPNAnpON 


— 


ace We ence ick tse 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


The Committee is pleased to report that our erudite member-trustee, 
Louis E, Schwartz, has presented to our library his third edition of “The 
Trial of Automobile Accident Cases”, which is being published in three 
loose-leaf volumes by Matthew Bender & Co., Inc. Mr. Schwartz has 
written many legal works on trial work and is a professor at New York 
Law School. 


His new edition on the trial of automobile cases is a comprehensive 
and practical treatise. It takes the reader from investigation of the facts, 
statements and examinations through selection of jury, order of proof, 
evidence with detailed questions and objections, trial of the plaintiff’s 
case for pedestrians, operators, passengers and others. The work also 
covers damages generally and provable special damages, motions and de- 
fenses, with the entire third volume devoted to medical proof. 

Congratulations and thanks to Louis! 

In exchange for some of our old duplicate reports, we are procuring 
the thirty volume set of Federal Cases for our Library. 


Lynn G. GoopnoucH, 
Chairman. 










The following is a suggested form of bequest 
to Tue Brooxiyyw Cancer Commrrrze, Iwo.: 


I give and bequeath to Tue Brooxiyn Cancer 
Commairrzez, Iyo., 189 Montague Street, Brooklyn 
1, New York, the sum of .......... 


dollars to be used for its general purposes. 
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Book Notes 


THE SUPREME COURT AND FEDERAL CRIMINAL PROCED- 
URE by Cornelius W. Wickersham, Jr.—Cornell Law Quarterly, Vol. 
XLIV, No. 1, Fall 1958, pp. 26. 


This article starts out innocently enough but the reader is advised 
to take a firm grip on his bowler. 


With disconcerting simplicity the writer describes the national picture 
as it pertains to crime. He then leads us to the following stark statistics 
for the year 1957: 

a) there were 2,756,000 major crimes in this country ; 

b) of these, there were 7,000 murders; and 

c) 1,000,000 larcenies ; 

d) in New York City alone there was reported one crime for 
every 26 inhabitants. 


Also shown, is how crime has become highly organized and efficient. 

Also shown (and this is the shocker), is how the law, instead of 
increasing the length of its proverbial arm in order to cope with the 
situation, is actually being impeded, hamstrung and frustrated. The 
author sees how a judiciary bent on sheer logic can defeat common 
sense and deprive the prosecutor of invaluable ways of getting evidence 
to combat crime. 

He cites the power of the prosecutor as having been diminished by 
court decisions which have unduly expanded the privilege against in- 
crimination. 

By factual accounts the writer demonstrates how, except for a felon’s 
confession made during the first two or three hours of apprehension and 
questioning, there usually is little evidence for conviction. And yet, the 
Supreme Court in its zeal to avoid coerced confessions has greatly re- 
duced the power of the police to obtain this very. important evidence. 

So too does the author discuss, “failure to advise of right to counsel 
prior to plea”, “wire taps”, and “relevent evidence improperly obtained.” 

But, he is not a mere critic devoid of constructive suggestions. He 
does attempt some analysis of solutions to the problem of preventing the 
criminal masterminds from hiding behind walls of technicalities. 


ALFRED J. RANIERI, 
Editor, 
Book NOotEs. 


COMMITTEE ON MEMORIALS 
Harvey I. Harris died on August 1, 1958 at the age of 58. 


Mr. Harris’ early education was obtained in Canada where his 
parents, emigrants from Russia, had settled when he was of an early 
age. He continued his later education at City College of the City of 
New York and then obtained his law degree from Brooklyn Law School. 
He was admitted to the Bar on March 11, 1931 in the Appellate Divi- 
sion, Second Department. 


Mr. Harris was elected to membership in the Association in April, 
1936 and served on the Committee on Law Schools and Law School work 
from 1936 to 1939, Committee on Public Relations from 1940 to 1958 
and Committee on State Legislation from 1950 to 1953. 


For some years before World War II Mr. Harris conducted Bar 
Review classes in Brooklyn and wrote his own material in the substan- 
tive and practice fields of law. At one time his work on practice enjoyed 
a degree of popularity as a ready reference. During his later years he 
specialized primarily in appellate work although he conducted a general 
practice. 


’ 


He leaves surviving his wife Mrs. Celia Harris and two sons, Stephen 
Harris and Kenneth Harris. 


Mr. Harris, always gentlemanly in his behavior and earnest in every 
undertaking, was highly regarded by the Bar as erudite and scholarly. 
His enlightened social outlook, his skill in analysis and his high sense of 
duty made him a credit to his profession. 


* * * 


Cares CLapp Locxwoop died at Brooklyn Hospital on September 
21, 1958 at the age of 81. He was a resident of 60 Remsen Street. Born 
in Brooklyn, on September 2, 1877 he attended at Cooper Union and re- 
ceived his law degree from New York Law School in 1900. During his 
studies at Law School he worked as a clerk in the office of former Supreme 
Court Justice Jasper W. Gilbert. After his admission to the Bar in 1900, 
he became associated with Judge Gilbert and remained with his firm until 


1908. 


Judge Lockwood was long active in the Republican Party in Brooklyn 
and was elected to the New York State Assembly in 1911 and to the 
State Senate in 1915 and 1922. During this period he served as Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on public education, and Chairman of the 
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Lockwood Committee which investigated renting and building conditions 
in New York City after World War I. In 1926 he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Transit Commission by Governor Smith and reappointed by 
Governor Roosevelt in 1929. He was elected a Justice of the Supreme 
Court, Second Judicial District in 1931 and again in 1945, but served 
until 1948 when he was compelled to retire at the constitutional age limit. 


He established an excellent reputation in the conduct of condemnation 
proceedings in the Condemnation Part of the Court where he presided 
for a good number of years, during which time the process of fixing and 
paying out awards was greatly speeded so that claimants no longer had 
to wait several years to receive payment for their property. Justice, how- 
ever, was not sacrificed by his innovations for he was highly regarded 
and respected by all who came before him. 


After his retirement from the bench Judge Lockwood acted as Of- 
ficial Referee for six years, and since then was counsel to the firm of 
Guggenheimer & Untermyer. 


His activity in public affairs was continued when he was appointed 
to serve as a member of the Temporary Long Island Railroad Commis- 
sion in 1950 and as Chairman of the State Committee on Integrity and 
Ethical Standards in Government in 1954. He was elected a member of 
the Board of Trustees of Brooklyn Law School in 1943, and upon the 
death of Appellate Division Justice William B. Carswell in 1953 was 
elected to succeed him as president of the Board. 


Judge Lockwood was elected to membership in the Association on 
January 14, 1914 and served as a member of the Committee on Court 
Houses, Court Rooms and Court Rules, from 1936 to 1939. He was also 
a member of the New York State Bar Association. 


Judge Lockwood was also a director of the Brooklyn Hospital and 
of the Andrew Freedman Home, and a member of Cambridge Lodge No. 


662, F. & A. M., the Montauk Club and the Union League Club of 
Brooklyn. 


He leaves surviving his widow Hilda Bisset Lockwood, a son John 
Marshall Lockwood and two grandchildren. 


Judge Lockwood possessed an infinite capicty for work and a man- 
ner which ingratiated him with all those whom he met. In his death 
the Bar and the Bench have lost an honorable and esteemed member. 


Puiuip ScHARF, 
Chairman. 


aoe einh ese 


New Members 


The Committee on Admissions of which Mr. John H. Schmid is 
Chairman has approved the following applications for membership: 


Active: 


Robert E. Baum, 425 Tompkins Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Joseph S. Catalano, 130 Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. 
Murray B. Felton, 16 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
George H. Fitzgerald, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

William J. Kramer, 164 Montague St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Albert B. Leopold, 105 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Oscar Levine, 50 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

John G. McCormack, 2650 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Herbert H. Pensig, 16 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
David Yelin, 44 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Active II: 


Vivian H. Agress, 590 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 
Tirabasso, Victor, Jr., 150 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Junior: 


Norman H. Dache, 44 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
James A. Dougherty, 63 Wall St., N. N., N. Y. 
Harlan Jay Funk, 44 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
E. Marvin Geiger, 26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Floyd Klapper, 26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Lester Pollack, 292 Madison Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 
Norman Williams, 26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Herbert C. Yagid, 39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


The Committee on Admissions of which Mr. John J. Schmid is 
Chairman has received the following applications for membership published 
pursuant to Art. II, Sec. 2, of the By-Laws: 


Active: 


Joseph F. Giacalone, 45 W. 45th St., N. Y., N. Y. 
Harry Gilgulin, 59 Livingston St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
George M. Jacobs, 1597 E. 55th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Irving W. Lindenauer, 26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Benjamin Lipson, 66 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Joseph Mancuso, 1807 65th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
George J. Robertazzi, 1506 Ave. U, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Philip Rosenstock, 26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Harry R. Schwartz, 26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Active II: 
Milton Herson, 50 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Leon R. Port, 44 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Harvey A. Sackstein, 50 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Junior: 
Myron Deldock, 271 Washington St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Sanford Lyle Engelhardt, 1307 W. 7th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Joseph Finazzo, 32 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Arthur Gussaroff, 800 E. 17th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Arnold Rosen, 26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Nelvin Rubin, 26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Morton Werbel, 66 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


BROOKLYA’'S y 6, if 
DIME 


SAVINGS BANK OF BROOKLYN 


DOWNTOWN...........0000000 Fulton Street and DeKalb Ave. | 
BENSONHURST............... 86th Street and 19th Avenue 
FLATBUSH...........00-eceeseees Ave. J and Coney Island Ave. 
CONEY ISLAND............. Mermaid Ave. and W. 17th St, 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 












What Upset the 
Apple Cart? 





Siete can be more frustrating than 
a real estate transaction that has 
been carried through right up to closing 
date — and then collapses because of the 
belated discovery of a defective title. 
Experienced attorneys start with a 
thorough title search. They know it will 
save time and guard against last minute 
upsets when the search is made by Title 
Guarantee. 


TITLE GUARANTEE 
a and Trust Company 


BROOKLYN OFFICE: 186 Remsen Street « WOrth 4-1000 








TITLE INSURANCE THROUGHOUT NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, 
CONNECTICUT, MASSACHUSETTS, MAINE, VERMONT AND GEORGIA 


soon to be known as 


THE TITLE GUARANTEE 


COMPANY 





“We can go ahead. Home Title 
has checked everything...” 


S 

FOR 
# IH 
a 5 { 
ee 


Attorneys can proceed with confidence when they 
obtain preliminary information from Home Title. 


-2) TITLE 

x COMPANY 
Title Insurance in New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
anada 


Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Florida, Utah, Puerto Rico and C. 
OTHER STATES BY REFERRAL 


51 WitLoucuesy Street, Brook.yn 1, N. Y. 
Telephone: TRiangle 5-4800 





